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BRIEF MENTION. 

The ' Wissenschaftliche Beilage ' of the ' Index Lectionum ' 
and the ' Gymnasialprogramm ' is an old German institution, as 
it is a perpetual plague to those who have the mania, the divine 
mania for completeness (A. J. P. XXIV 482). I turn over the 
pages of those that I had bound up during my novitiate in 
1850-1853, and the keen boyish interest comes back and with it 
the once familiar figures of the various professores eloque?itiae, 
whose special business it was to prepare the official salutations 
and the official salaams. It was in the Bonn Indices of my time 
that Ritschl first published specimens of his memorable work in 
Latin Inscriptions, his Columna rostrata and his Miliatium 
Popillianum and it was from one of these Indices that I learned 
to write Attius. Needless to say, I have gone back to Accius. 
But it was in Berlin that the office of the indicist, so to speak, was 
taken most seriously. The 'Altmeister' Boeckh, who led the 
procession, was in dead earnest about his academic performances. 
The familiar lines of Schiller, 'Den schlechten Mann muss man 
verachten der nie bedacht was er vollbringt', always come back 
to my mind when I think of him, for he taught us to despise 
thoughtlessness and served by precept and example as a quick- 
ener of the philological conscience. Time has reversed many of 
his decisions, xp°" * yap dpaprji #«or, and, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere (cf. also A. J. P. VII 274), the illustrations of his ' Ency- 
clopaedic u. Methodologie' are often tragically ironical, but the 
lesson of his life abides and the memory of the large pattern he 
set the beginners of fifty years ago. To him the Latin form 
was no trifle, and Grecian as he was, he paid the Latin language 
a memorable tribute, which it may be well to recall in these 
American days of easy divorce (A. J. P. XXV 480) : 'Mascula 
potissimum Romanorum oratio, quae virium robore etiam 
Graecam superat, etiamnunc mihi videtur optima stili dilucidi, 
elegantis, exacti, gravis magistra esse et q. s. (Kl. Schr. I 328). 
Of course, Latin is 'Zopf, in fact, was fast becoming 'Zopf in 
Boeckh's day (Encycl. u. Method. S. 306), but for all that, the 
abandonment of Latin as a means of intercommunication seems 
to be a sad mistake; and in certain moods, I regret that Latin 
is not compulsory. Latin, any kind of Latin, would check the 
hypertrophy of psychological syntax and make the antics of 
Brief Mention next to impossible. 



Boeckh was not averse to spacious themes for the Index 
Lectionum, but after all a man is at his best in his own sphere ; 
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and it is a happy sign in this country that our academic authori- 
ties when they invite a man of distinction to discourse on festal 
occasions are showing more and more preference that the guest 
of honour should speak on a subject of which he has proved his 
mastery rather than on topics of national or world-wide signifi- 
cance, and so the Berlin indices have had to do these many years 
with the domain of classical studies. In this office Boeckh was 
succeeded by Lachmann, who held it only for a short time. 
Lachmann was followed by Moriz Haupt, upon whose death in 
1874 Vahlen began the memorable service which came to an end 
in 1906. The demand on the prooemiast is much more severe 
than the uninitiated might suppose. To be ready every six 
months with a paper that shall be a true Cuov, that shall present 
a philological theme of real importance, at all events, of real 
significance, a definite addition to the sum of that which is 
known, an exemplification of scientific method, and a model of 
academic form as well, that is no easy task, and to have carried 
on the work with unfaltering courage and unfailing spirit as well 
as unvarying success for all these years must be counted among 
the memorable achievements of a rare man. Such work neces- 
sarily diminishes the output in other directions, and, although 
Vahlen has enough to his credit in book-form to insure him 
a commanding position among the classical leaders of the last 
half-century, there has been a certain loss to the scholarly world. 
But if he only knew — he can only divine — how these leaves for the 
healing of philological diseases have been sought and treasured 
and consulted in other than German circles, he would have no 
regrets, if indeed he has regrets. But why should he not have 
committed the results that are incorporated in the Index Lectio- 
num to some of the many philological journals of Germany, 
where they would have been readily accessible? In the Index 
Lectionum the learning seems to be as water spilt on the ground. 
Even so. But the water spilt on the ground, while it may 
not be gathered up again, fertilizes after all, and this is the 
point that Vahlen emphasizes in the preface to his Opuscula 
Academica (Teubner). These prooemia are not mere con- 
tributions to knowledge, they are lessons in the art of ad- 
vancing knowledge. They constitute a school for those who 
are entering on the philological career. They are so many 
co?itiones ad clerum, so to speak, delivered by one who has 
a right to an utterance. Such lessons might be regarded as 
impertinences in a philological journal, all the contributors to 
which are supposed to be trained observers, and not to need the 
lessons that Vahlen has to impress. And yet when I take up, 
for instance, some new edition of an Aristophanic play, cobbled 
together to meet a supposed demand or to show off a few fanciful 
interpretations, a few hit or miss illustrations, I cannot help 
wishing that the editor had pondered the warning of Vahlen : 
Itaque iis si qui in Aristophane cognoscendo operam collaturi 
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sint, auctores simus, primum ut centies repetita lectione in 
familiaritatem quandam poetae sese insinuent, deinde interpre- 
tatione grammatica vires exerceant ita ut verborum vim et usum 
impensa cura perspiciant, sententiarum motus, orationis formas, 
sermonum naturam et itinera, poetae in hoc omni genere con- 
suetudinem ac libidinem subtili ac minuta observatione perse- 
quantur. An edition that can be rent in sunder by the milkteeth 
of a Greek seminarian has no right to exist. 



It is very natural that the illustrious scholar should have felt 
a desire to gather up these documents of a long and varied 
activity into some permanent form, but collections of occasional 
Latin essays are not looked on with favor by the fraternity of the 
Sosii, and the matter had been dismissed from the author's mind 
when former hearers came forward and insured the publication 
of the series. They could have rendered no better service. The 
first volume embraces the prooemia (I-XXXIII) from the 
summer semester of 1875 t0 ,ne summer semester of 1891. The 
second volume will complete the record of this part of a high 
career, the initial steps of which it was my privilege to witness 
(A. J. P. XXII 229, XXIV 483). 



Time was when we were all sun-struck (A. J. P. XXVII 359). 
Every myth was a sun-myth. The Nibelungen was a sun-myth. 
The barge of Arthur, the Senas xpv<** ov °f Stesichoros is still, for 
aught I know, a sun-myth (A. J. P. XX 213), and so is the Holy 
Grail, unless the Baconians have made of it a cipher for the 
trivium, GRL standing for Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic. True, 
there were some unscientific persons who took a human interest 
in such a hero as Odysseus and, mindful of the proverbial sailor's 
port ('any port in a storm'), and of the familiar use of Xi/^v in 
Greek poetry, sacred and profane (A. J. P. X 89), measured his 
voyage by his loves as one measures the voyage of Goethe's life 
by the incarnations of the Eternal Feminine that marked his 
career, if they did not make it (A. J. P. XXIII in). Well might 
one say from this point of view that Odysseus' life was but a sleep 
and a forgetting. But Kirke with her black magic, and Kalypso 
with her white magic, and Penelope, the beginning and the pro- 
visional end, were all volatilized by these heliolaters into vague 
personifications. Odysseus, the setting sun, passed from the 
couch of Kirke, the daughter of Helios, to the couch of Kalypso, 
the concealer, to the couch of Penelope, the mantle-weaver, the 
cloud-weaver. But the rest of the acts of Odysseus which he 
did and his might and how he fought with the Nebulones, are 
they not written in the chronicles of Paley and the other kings of 
the solar theory? However, the human interest would not down, 
and people began to ask whether after all the sun was everything, 
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whether the life of that ' naked and shivering' flower, the av6pamos- 
'hvdd? we call man, might not have something to do with myth- 
ogony ; and for a number of years anthropology has been claiming 
more and more space; and as I take up M. de la Grasserie's 
new book I begin to understand the fear entertained by some 
that anthropology is going to invade the sacrosanct realm oi 
syntax, which belongs, strictly speaking, to the microtomists and 
the statisticians — otherwise known as Dead Sea Apes. The title of 
M. de la Grasserie's book is a long one and tells the whole story : 
Particularity linguistiques des noms subjectifs {Parties du 
corps, armes et outils, animaux domestiques, noms propres, pro- 
noms), Paris, Leroux. It is an entertaining book and a suggestive 
book, as any anthropological treatise must be, and, if it were not 
disfigured by typographical and other errors it would be a still 
more welcome repertory of facts. The abridgment of Fick's 
Griechische Personennamen is marred by apocoristique ; which is 
used throughout the section for kypocoristique, although hypoco- 
ristique does emerge toward the end of the book ; and a summary 
of Mommsen on Latin names shews everywhere proenomen for 
praenomen, so that one becomes a little distrustful about the spell- 
ing of the examples drawn from Nahuatl, Kalingo, Chibcha, 
Yaruro and Guarani. The chapter that trenches on syntax — 
syntax in the wider sense — is the third, Du lieu subjectif dans 
tespace et dans le temps aboutissant au pronomen, in which stress is 
laid on the relativity of the demonstrative and the subject. That 
o&e is the pronoun of the first person, ovtos of the second, intivos of 
the third is an old story, and it was nothing but whimsicality or 
the itch of criticism that made Dr. Fennell object to my note on 
Pindar, 0. 1, 115. He must have known better. The phenomenon 
is widespread, but M. de la Grasserie touches it lightly and 
refers us to another work of his on the subject. There are some 
interesting remarks on the subjectivity of some of the outlying 
languages, which insist on the expression of personal possession 
in the inflexion of the noun, as other idioms insist on personality 
in the inflexion of the verb, languages in which there is no simple 
'head' but always 'my head', 'thy head', ' kis head'. This 
insistence on the possessive, this jealousy of meum and tuum, 
this sense of justice crystallized in suum cuique, comes out very 
curiously in Homeric Greek. ? has to answer for a reflexive, as 
in old-fashioned English me, thee, him, her and us have to answer 
for the reflexive. But the possessive 46s is always reflexive and 
asserts itself where it would seem to be unnecessary, as in <5> wewXij- 
■yero /Mjp<». In stress of emotion smiting one's self, one's thighs is a 
natural action. For unnatural action the standard language em- 
ploys regularly the reflexive pronoun, and it is a mannerism of 
Euripides to employ it where it is not needed. It introduces an 
element of conflict. It reminds one of the Frenchman's standing 
excuse 'c'est plus fort que moi'. This Euripidean finesse crops out 
in many passages, nowhere more strikingly than in B. 613: aMs 
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igeo-wo-' tpavTov. o-w&rjvai is the form commonly used for 'escape', 
a-Sxrat kavrov is employed only in circumstances of especial difficulty, 
and therefore Dionysos adds in the triumphant consciousness of 
his divine power — paSias <3Wu navov. If the reflexive had been 
further developed in Homeric times it would doubtless have been 
used in the same way, and there is at least one passage in which the 
contrast is brought out as clearly as in post-Homeric Greek, II. 20, 

170: ovpy Se TrXcvpdr re Kai la\ia | ap.<poTe'pai6ep paaTUTai,e e b'avrov 
liroTpivei pa)>£<Tatj6cu. 



But while M. de la Grasserie has not treated of the reflexive 
in his chapter on the pronouns, he has not failed to notice the 
concrete expression for the first person in 'the Mande negro- 
languages, Arabic, Provencal, the Germanic languages and 
Jenessei-Ostiaka (p. 24)', 'my soul', 'my body', 'my head', 'my 
insides ', and out of this we can get a primitive reflexive, which 
often survives as a popular reflexive. ' Fret not thyself (^8' 
ovras aeavTw e<r$ie Ar. Vesp. 286) becomes ' Fret not thy gizzard ', 
and 'Bestir thyself becomes'Stir your stumps' (Au^o-ov nodaj ; cf. 
Eur. Bacch. 765. Nothing is more familiar in Greek poetry than 
this species of synecdoche, and nobody needs to be told of the 
frequent use of tyvxh, Sepas (later o-S>pa), 4>pnv, dvpds, and all the 
parts of the body involved in the action, though the extent of this 
form of the reflexive is not always recognized (Pindar, P. 4, 173). 
eScppaive Bvp.6* is not the same as dcppalvov. We must add 
' for a' that and a' that ', as in Mimnermos, ttjv travrov <ppeva Wpn-e. 



Of course, it could not be expected of M. de la Grasserie that 
he should go into a detailed discussion of the syntactical construc- 
tion of the parts of the body in the many languages that pass before 
his vision (A. J. P. XXIII 233), and yet the subject is not without 
interest. So, for instance, we find that in Latin and Greek the 
genitive and the dative, as it were, Michael and the devil, dispute 
about the parts of the body. On the whole, it would seem, the 
genitive is dominant in Greek (A. J. P. XXVII 359), whereas in 
long stretches of Latin, as in Plautus, the dative seems to have the 
upper hand. In Greek of the earlier period there might be some 
dispute as to the conception of the genitive, whether it is possessive 
or partitive, but when the article is fully established the partitive 
notion becomes clear with the partitive position ; and this partitive 
feeling thrusts itself upon us when we find the ordinary laws of 

position violated. So the rule is rr)V ipavrov yaaripa, rr]V o-avrov 

<ppeva, but even here the partitive asserts itself at times, not only 
in the Aristophanic Pax 880, cf. Fr. 579 (2, 1178 M.): tjJ KKpdkr) 
cravrov but also in the Demosthenic ipoi pen Zfipia-e to o-S>pa 
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(XXI 18), which we feel almost as acutely as Demosthenes 
felt the buffet dealt him by Meidias. 



But this reminds me of" the contention that ol is a virtual genitive 
(A. J. P. XXIII 20), and if this is admitted, havoc would be made 
of any statistics as to the use of the genitive and dative with parts 
of the body. The argument from concord adduced by the advo- 
cates of the genitiveness of 01 (Brugmann, Gr. Gr. 3 p. 248), is not 
convincing (A. J. P. XXVII 359), and those who reject the 
adjectiveness of the genitive as proved by Vopytir) K«f>a\fi Seivoio 
7re\<opoi> ought not to cite such examples as II. 16, 531 : ytjBrja-iv re| 
otti 01 &k >jiisov<Te fifyas fobs €v^a/ifvoio. Surely <r<plaiv is not exposed to 
confusion with the genitive form, and yet we find Od. 6, 155 : p.6Xa 

wov o-(pt<ri Bvfxos . . . laivfrai, \evo~tr6vT<ov teri. Cp. also Od. 14, 5 2 7 

and the other examples in Monro H. G., § 243, 3 (d). 
But not to make a grammatical treatise out of a passing 
notice of M. de la Grasserie's book, I will allow myself 
to mention just three points that might find a place in a syn- 
tactical treatise on the parts of the body, (1) the so-called dative 
of the instrument, (2) the accusative of extent (part affected) and(3) 
the predicative position. All tools are extensions of the parts of 
the body, and the conception is comitative rather than instru- 
mental, avv is in my judgment a precious document of the 
primal state of things (A. J. P. XVIII 220). Homer does not 
refine on the difference between dative and Sid c. gen. as the 
philosopher does, simply because he has no Sid c. gen. in this 
sense ; and the old doiSo's would not have understood the question 

of Sokrates in Theaet. 184 C : (ricoim yap, diroKpiais iroripa 6p6oT(pa, 
a opap.€V tovto eii/ai otydakp,ovs, rj hi od opapev ktL In my Pindar 

I have called attention to the fact that the accusatives of the part 
affected in that concrete poet refer chiefly to the body and its 
parts (I.E. LXXXIX); a significant survival of the rude ' tempo- 
rary compound ' accusative, which is at the bottom of all the 
accusative uses. And finally when Homer says notov tov p,vdov 
Umec; trained by our familiarity with prose we recognize the 
predicative position but as the article is not fully established in 
Homer, we are left largely to our own devices as to the interpre- 
tation, just as in Latin there is no external sign of attributive and 
predicative. But when the article is established and takes on 
the un-Homeric possessive connotation, then the predicative posi- 
tion has the parts of the body for its most familiar sphere, just as 
we say, 'with open hands', 'with hands open', 'with his open 
hands', 'with his hands open'. Outside the parts of the body, 
outside a limited phraseological range, the predicative position in 
Greek is a conscious pose, and must be counted as a mark of a 
reflective, not to say, affected style. See Milden, The Limita- 
16 
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tions of the Predicative Position (J. H. U. Diss.). Another 
proof, if proof were needed, of the importance of the sphere in 
every line of syntactical research, and this sphere is at all events 
no nebulous sphere of will and wish with its outlines at the mercy 
of every breath of fancy. 



'Aretalogie des weiblichen Geschlechts ' (A. J. P. XXVII 200 
footnote) is a stray characteristic of Kriiger's Syntax that 
lodged in my memory many years ago, but whoever coined it, 
used the word 'Aretalogie ' in its etymological rather than its 
historical sense, which Reitzenstein has recently unfolded in his 
Hellenistische Wundererzahlungen (Teubner). aperakoyia is not 

apeTrjv Xe'yeiv but operas Xf'yetv and dperai, SO often Used for'valorOUS 

deeds', for 'deeds of emprise' came to be a technical term for the 
' great and marvellous works ' of the gods. In the Hellenistic cult of 
the Egyptian gods of healing apnakoyos was the regular name for 
the herald or interpreter of dreams and visions ; oveipoKplrrjs and 
dperaXoyos were one. Then the word was secularized and Juvenal 
uses ' aretalogus ' for the narrator of strange adventures. The 
'aretalogus' fell below the mime; he who might have called him- 
self a psalmist became a ' saltinbanco ', a mere buffoon, and made 
merry over the marvels he told. Now it is to the themes of these 
aretalogi that Reitzenstein has consecrated his new book 
beginning with the Philopseudes of Lucian. The wealth of 
learning and the cleverness of combination defy the summarizing 
process. It is an illuminating book, and bewildering by reason 
of the illumination. It is a manner of search-light that plays 
over the whole range of Hellenistic tradition, and like a search- 
light it is tantalizing in its rapid shift from object to object, to 
say nothing of the mortification one feels at the dulness of 
vision that needs the penetrating ray. 



In his interesting book on Aristophanes, M. Maurice Croiset 
maintains that the son of Philippos must have been country bred 
by reason of his intimate and loving knowledge of country life 
(A. J. P. XXVII 354). In my judgment all such argumentation, 
however seductive, is vain. Every true poet has the key of the 
fields as of everything ; and in looking over the fragments of 
Eupolis the other day, I was reminded by the goats' bill of fare 
set forth in his Alyet of Mr. Alden Sampson's delightful essay 
on the Beer's Bill of Fare. ' The deer ', it seems, ' have a sensi- 
tive and cultivated palate. Their food is of the cleanest, most 
appetizing, and is gathered with every concomitant element of 
enjoyment for a young and vigorous animal '. The menu is of 
the most bewildering variety, for ' the deer's hobby is food, and 
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it is qualify, quite as much as quantify, that gives him delight'. 
Now, the city goat of America is the butt of newspaper scribblers 
by reason of its omnivoracity. Tin cans and waste paper are the 
chief of its diet, but that is a goat degraded by domestication. 
Like the deer, the goat is still a 'creature of versatility'; but in 
his first estate like the deer he loved and sought — according to 
Eupolis — the tender shoots of the holmoak and the arbutus, 
npivov tcofidpov Tt iTTopdovs dwaXois, and it would be well worth some 
naturalist's while to study the Eupolidean list and to compare it 
with the range of the food of the modern Greek goat. The 
modern Greek goat is truly a Satanic creature. Walking one day 
along a sunken road of the Peloponnese, I was startled by 
hearing a sudden rush of animal life. I looked up and a flock 
of goats hurtled themselves above my head. Never had 
I appreciated so fully the diabolical eye and the wicked mouth 
of those sons and daughters of perdition. For all that I should 
like to know more about their diet, especially if I were going to 
prove that Eupolis was an observer like Mr. Sampson, or else a 
goat-herd, and not a scullion, or at least a second cook, as most of 
his fellow-poets seem to have been, to judge by their loving 
intimacy with various kinds of human food. 



Already another edition of DlELS' Vorsokratiker , already 
another edition of Sandys' History of Classical Scholarship— -an 
eloquent practical tribute to the value and timeliness of both 
books. It seems but the other day that the first editions were 
reviewed in the pages of this Journal, the former by Professor 
Heidel, A. J. P. XXIV 456-465, the latter by Professor Ham- 
ilton, A. J. P. XXV 447-453; and the Editor is pleased to 
find that the reviews have told on the new editions. The trouble 
about such detailed reviews, to which I may add Professor Lease's 
notes on the Schmalz-Krebs Antibarbarus, A. J. P. XXVIII 
34 _ 35» is that the inevitable list of errata and omissions tends to 
depress unduly the merit of the work criticized. Every dictionary 
is exposed to just such a fire. Liddell and Scott's Lexicon 
has been fair game for more than a generation, and it is well 
enough to impress on the youthful mind that except one's wisdom 
exceed the wisdom of L. and S. one knows no Greek: still who 
would give up L. and S., even though one would deprecate the 
selection of it as the basis of a new Lexicon? And so it is not 
unlikely that the multitude of details in Dr. Sandys' Classical 
Scholarship still needs correction here and there, but it is a note- 
worthy achievement, and has won a permanent place in the 
apparatus of the student. My own sins in the way of criticism 
are ever before me, and I have tried over and over to make 
amends for my ungenerous remarks by quoting favorable esti- 
mates of the very books, whose ' raw places ' I have touched upon ; 
but so far from being malicious, Brief Mention is really an evangel 
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of charity. It teaches in its own way the lesson of human 
fallibility, and we can all say 'But for the grace of God' And 
yet — And yet one's anger is sometimes stirred by those who under- 
take to teach others, and sin in elementary things. What is to 
be done with an Introduction to Comparative Philology that 
prints 'empereur' and is guilty of the notorious kakemphaton of 
'cum nobis'. It is precisely in beginners' books that absolute 
accuracy is demanded. 



D. M. R. : Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen (Leipzig, 
Teubner) by Poulsen is a German revision of a Danish Habili- 
tationsschrift. The first part, which deals with cremation and 
gives the results of a careful study of the Dipylon graves at 
Athens and Eleusis, has been condensed; the second part has 
been expanded from a resume' to describe in detail the Dipylon 
vases. Cremation was not as usual as is generally supposed. The 
ashes found in the Pre-Mycenaean and Mycenaean graves opened 
by Skias at Eleusis, Poulsen rightly holds, were not of human 
bones but of burnt wooden huts. In the oldest Dipylon graves 
yet excavated, those on the slope between the Athenian acropolis 
and the Areopagus, cremation alone was practised. But at 
Eleusis burial was three times as common as cremation, and at 
the Dipylon in Athens four times as common. The statements 
of Poulsen are built on stronger foundations than the theory 
of Dr. Dorpfeld who in a recent article on this same subject 
(Melanges Nicole, p. 95 f.) says that at all times in Greece the dead 
were first burnt and then interred and that only the degree of 
burning varied. 

In part II Poulsen gives in the first chapter a good account of 
the " finds " of geometric vases. To his list may now be added the 
important vases of Mycenaean shapes but with geometric designs 
found near Kavousi in Crete, those from the Argive Heraeum, and 
from Phylakopi, and those from Corinth which resemble the 
earliest geometric ware from Eleusis (cf. Am. J. Arch. IX, p. 41 1 f.). 
Poulsen derives the decorative motives from the primitive incised 
geometric of Pre-Mycenaean and Mycenaean times. His theory, 
however, of a despised "Bauernkeramik", which after the over- 
throw of the Mycenaean kings was brought to the front again by 
the "junge eupatridische Adel", seems fanciful and not much 
better than the Dorian and "textile" theories opposed by him. 
In the second chapter Poulsen discusses the shapes and decoration 
of the older Dipylon vases and in the final chapter the later 
Dipylon vases, including the large funeral amphorae which show 
oriental influence. The value of Poulsen's monograph lies in the 
fact that it is the first detailed work on all the Dipylon graves and 
vases and that it demonstrates a long, though perhaps too com- 
plicated, development in the so-called Dipylon style. Wide and 
Dragendorff had argued that the style was of short duration. 
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Similar monographs are needed on the other ceramic wares but 
with numerous illustrations, the lack of which in Poulsen's treatise 
greatly lessens its scientific value. 



G. L. H.: A new series of monographs, Quellen und Unter- 
suchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, published 
under the general editorship of Ludwig Traube, promises to be 
of interest to students in many fields of study. Under the title 
of Johannes Scottus (pp. X, 106, Miinchen, 1906) Dr. E. K. 
Rand in his contribution to the initial volume gives us for the 
first time a complete text of the commentaries on the first three 
and the fifth Opuscula Sacra of Boethius, attributed to John the 
Scot, and extracts from a commentary on the fourth Tractaius, 
probably based upon one by John, which Dr. Rand assigns to 
Remigius of Auxerre. In his introductions, Dr. Rand presents 
a good case for their attribution to their several authors, omitting 
nothing which would strengthen his case. Of most interest, 
perhaps, is his success in showing that Heiricus of Auxerre was 
indebted to, instead of being the author of, the older commentary. 
For a further understanding of the texts which they gloss, these 
commentaries have their usefulness, but Dr. Rand emphasizes 
their historical significance. They attest the influence of the 
Opuscula Sacra upon the beginnings of medieval philosophy; 
the important part played as a forerunner of scholasticism by 
John the Scot, whose theological and philosophical powers are 
manifested and confirmed in this work; and the furtherance of his 
doctrines by immediate successors of the same school. In a 
word Dr. Rand's work is a contribution to medieval literature, 
and to the history of Christian doctrine and philosophy. 



The Concordance Society, originating in a suggestion made 
by Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, was organized 
December 28th, during the session of the Modern Language As- 
sociation at New Haven, with the following officers : 

President — Albert S. Cook, Yale University. 

Secretary — Charles G. Osgood, Jr., Princeton University. 

Treasurer— Curtis H. Page, Columbia University. 

Executive Committee — The officers of the Society, with 
Charles W. Hodell, Woman's College, Baltimore, and Al- 
bert H. Tolman, University of Chicago. 

The purposes of the Society are ' to provide subventions toward 
the publication of such concordances and word-indexes to English 
writers as shall be considered sufficiently meritorious and neces- 
sary ; to formulate plans for the compilation of such works; and 
to assist intending compilers of such works with suggestion and 
advice '. Members pay five dollars a year, due May 1. Applica- 
tions for membership are earnestly desired, and may be sent to 
any one of the officers. 



